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Hebrew traditions as interpreted by Usher, and the Hindu Puranas as 
interpreted by Wilford, we shall not long hesitate to prefer the former ; 
and we deem the worst of the theories which Mr. Baldwin rejects 
and derides equally stable with the splendid edifice of Cushite civiliza- 
tion which he has reared upon so narrow and inadequate a foundation 
of facts. 

We cannot, upon the whole, commend this book either to those who 
are versed or to those who are unversed in the study of the past. For 
the former, it is too much a congeries of assumptions and assertions, 
without new facts or new groupings of facts ; and the latter would be 
bewildered by it, not knowing how to distinguish what is good in it 
from what is bad. We should admire the author's fearlessness and 
independence of opinion, if he were less dogmatic and denunciatory. 



6. — History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By John 
Foster Kirk. With Portraits. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

& Co. 1868. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. viii., 555. 

i 
i ' 

Mr. Kirk's third volume embraces a period of little more than two 
years, as it opens at the end of October, 1474, and closes on the 12th 
of January, 1477, the day on which the Duke of Burgundy was buried 
at Nancy. The scale on which this work is prepared, considered as 
biography, is not too large ; considered as history, — and the biography 
of Charles of Burgundy necessarily belongs to history, — it is far 
larger than it should be. Had Mr. Kirk retrenched his work through- 
out, he could have dispensed with a third volume ; and such retrench- 
ment might have been made without sacrificing anything really useful. 
He is fond of introducing explanations that are not needed, and of 
making suggestions which often are superfluous, and occasionally im- 
pertinent. We frankly admit that we have read with much pleasure 
most of the matter which we complain of as superfluous in its present 
place ; but the fact that it is often instructive, and not unfrequently 
entertaining, does not render its appearance in the " History of Charles 
the Bold " any the less inartistic, while it swells the work unduly, and 
thus gives countenance to that practice of making big books which is 
one of the serious evils of the time. Mr. Kirk, too, might have omit- 
ted what we may call his exclamatory matter, with some gain of space, 
and with great improvement in point of taste. His third volume 
abounds in rhetoric which would be offensive in a sensational novel, 
and is unpardonable in a grave history. We have in profusion pas- 
sages like the following : " Shade of Nicholas von Diesbach, listen, and 
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echo from thy Elysium this fresh proof of the graciousness of thy 
patron ! Nay, lie still, heroes of Morgarten and Sempach ! Wake 
not, challenge not the statement ! " — " Piano, piano, O penetrating 
diplomatist ! " — " Might he not, by protracting the contest, weary 
down or outlive his antagonist ? — Might he not — Ah, no ! Another 
might, — another, who had never soared so high to fall so low ; who 
had never taken between his teeth the bit of destiny and felt its inex- 
orable lash ; whose heart, in either fortune, had beat with the steady 
pulsations of a machine; such a one, — not he!" — "At the head 
[of Charles's tomb] is another tablet. It contains the motto which he 
had adopted at the time of his accession, when the future was radiant 
with triumphs to be won, to be enhanced by arduous struggles. Je Vay 
emprins, — Men en avienne! — ' I have undertaken it, — may good come 
of it ! ' . . . . Alas ! . . . . Alas ! " And so on, until the reader be- 
comes as weary of the sight of an exclamation-point as ever the Duke 
of Burgundy was of the sight of a Swiss spear. 

The task which Mr. Kirk set himself was the rehabilitation of 
Charles the Bold. He undertook to answer the question, which has 
been mentally put by every man who has made himself tolerably fa- 
miliar with the history of Europe in the fifteenth century, — why it was 
that the career of Charles the Bold, which might have been so bril- 
liant, passed almost beyond tragedy into the region of the ludicrous. 
He was master of the best part of Europe to the north of the Alps. 
Among his subjects were included the best artisans and the best sol- 
diers of his time. The sinews of war he possessed in profusion, both in 
men and in money. His position and his power were such that, had his 
abilities enabled him to profit by them, he must have seriously modified 
the history of the world for the last four centuries. Yet in his last 
years, when he should have been able to accomplish anything, he failed 
in everything that he undertook, like " the Swede," perishing before 
" a petty fortress " and by " a dubious hand." 

So complete a failure, with means so ample to command success, is 
one of the curious problems of history. Mr. Kirk undertook to solve 
it ; but we cannot congratulate him on the result of his labors. He 
has been wellnigh as unsuccessful as his hero. He has produced a 
book that men will read with pleasure, and to a certain extent with 
edification ; but he has left a perplexing question pretty much where he 
found it. In some matters he has made it clear that Charles was neither 
the bad man nor the foolish man that it has been supposed that he was ; 
but on the point of chief interest, why he fell from " the solar height," 
he has thrown no satisfactory light. 

His third volume, with which we are now concerned, is the history 
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of Charles's fall ; and almost every incident in that history shows that 
the Duke had not one great quality. It is a story of wellnigh con- 
stant defeat ; and on each important occasion the Burgundian did the 
work of his foes, by placing himself in positions in which victory was 
impossible, and defeat was ruin. He could neither win a field, nor re- 
treat from a field that he had lost. Judging him by the events of the 
last two years of his life, we should say he was simply the worst com- 
mander that ever led brave men to certain destruction. At Grandson 
he was the victim of one of the strangest panics that ever occurred in 
the history of war. The greater part of his army literally vanished 
from the field, without even attempting to fire a shot or strike a blow. 
This fact alone would show that Charles must have been a wretched 
general, for the force that thus dispersed was not a body of raw 
youths like the American national force at our first battle of Bull Run, 
but one which must have contained an unusually large proportion of 
veteran soldiers, and was led by experienced officers. Mr. Kirk 
(275, 276) briefly but clearly shows that the Duke comprehended the 
importance of the task he had undertaken, and that he spared no pains 
to make his army a serviceable force ; yet that army ran away at the first 
sight of a part of the Swiss army. Had the panic arisen at the close of 
a hard-fought day, there would have been nothing strange in it, panics 
being common at the crisis of a battle; but the one at Grandson occurred 
at the very moment when the main battle should have commenced. 
The conclusion to which the narrative leads is, either that the Duke 
had no moral command over his men, or that he did not know how to 
handle an army. In neither case could he have been a great soldier, 
and yet his fame rests almost entirely upon his military exploits. After 
the whole Swiss army had appeared, Grandson was a mere flight and 
butchery, and all the efforts of Charles to rally his men were disas- 
trous failures. Equally futile were his endeavors to defend his camp. 
Treason, not fear, he said, had led to the base defection of his army, 
" before the parties had even come to blows, and at the moment when 
the enemy was certain to have been routed." But this is the common 
cry of leaders who fail through their own incapacity ; a battle fairly 
lost, if we accept the view of the vanquished, being almost unknown 
to history. But if, for argument's sake, we accept the Duke's account 
of the cause of his defeat at Grandson, would not that equally prove 
his incapacity as sovereign, statesman, and soldier? How came he to 
undertake a great war with an army so corrupted by treason that it 
could break up on its first battle-field and disappear as an organization ? 
Was he so poor a judge of men, after having reigned for many years, 
that he could not distinguish between true men and false ? Was he so 
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incapable a commander that he did not know the composition of the 
force upon which he had to rely for the success of those great plans 
which he is supposed to have had at heart ? To say that his defeat at 
Grandson was due to treachery, is to charge him with deficiencies much 
more serious than incapacity as a general. 

It was at Morat that the power of the Duke of Burgundy was ef- 
fectually broken, and the particulars of the battle of Morat show that 
he lacked even the ordinary qualities of an ordinary soldier. Though 
he expected to be attacked, and had prepared for battle, he dismissed 
his troops after they had been under arms and in position for hours, 
because the Swiss had not assailed him at the time he had fixed for 
their assault! "Officers and men," says Mr. Kirk (p. 439), "dis- 
persed to their quarters. Arms were laid aside ; horses were un- 
girded and groomed ; the booths of the sutlers were filled with 
throngs, draining the wine-casks as quickly as they were broached. 
Charles himself, contrary to the habits of his whole life previous to his 
recent illness, allowed his armor to be taken off, and was sitting at 
table in a loose robe when the alarm came from the front." Such 
was the condition of things brought about by orders of the Duke, 
issued in the immediate vicinity of an enemy from whom an attack 
was expected. No wonder that the Burgundian army was routed in 
a few minutes, or that more than half .the men composing it were 
killed in a few hours, slain as they fled, or drowned in the lake, or 
smothered in the chimneys and ovens in which they sought to hide 
themselves, or shot, like " crows," in the trees which they climbed. 
The defeat and massacre were the consequence of the leader's utter 
unfitness to command men ; nor can the charge of " treason " be 
here made to distract the world's attention from that leader's imbe- 
cility. Yet we are asked to believe that the man who could thus 
blunder was one of the great masters of the art of war ! 

The closing scene at Nancy illustrates, even more forcibly than 
Grandson and Morat, Charles's folly in planning, and his feebleness in 
executing. A wise man never would have gone to Nancy with means 
so limited as those at the Duke's command after his two great defeats ; 
and a good soldier would have abandoned the siege when he found 
himself in danger of being assailed by a superior force. But Charles 
seems never to have thought seriously of the nature of the contest in 
which he was engaged. The Swiss would not have troubled him had 
he remained in his own dominions ; they could be found only by being 
sought ; and he sought them in Lorraine, whither they were bound in 
honor to go to the support of Duke Ren& Had he been able to lead 
thither a force equal to that which, six months earlier, he had led to 
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Morat, his course would have been intelligible on military principles 
and in harmony with ordinary political action ; but to plunge into a 
new conflict with the Swiss at the head of a small army, and that 
army demoralized by the recollection of two recent defeats, was a pro- 
ceeding that surprises us even in Charles the Bold. Loyal men about 
him advised him to withdraw from Lorraine, to fall back, in order 
that he might make a better spring ; but he would not listen to them. 
"There was ruin on both sides," says Mr. Kirk; "but on one it was 
ruin and death, on the other it was ruin and disgrace." Perhaps this 
is a true statement of Charles's condition ; but if so, it is fatal to his 
claim to be considered a great man. No great man ever would have 
put himself into a position in which ruin and disgrace were on the one 
side, and on the other ruin and death. Ruin and death he soon found. 
The Swiss and their associates swept the Burgundian army out of ex- 
istence in a few minutes. There was hard fighting, in which the Duke 
bore himself like a valiant swordsman ; but it was not war. He had no 
better claim to be considered a good soldier than could have been set 
up in behalf of the most wooden-headed spearsman in either army. 
There is much truth in the character which Scott makes Ludovick 
Lesly give the Duke, "a hot-brained, impetuous, pudding-headed, iron- 
ribbed dare-all," for he had the common military virtues in perfection ; 
but in the higher military qualities he could not have been more defi- 
cient had he been an American politician striving to make his way into 
the Cabinet through the camp. 

We have dwelt on the military part of the Duke of Burgundy's 
later life, because we think there is little else in that life which is 
noticeable. It would be easy to show that, what he was as a soldier, he 
was also as a statesman, — if indeed he had any pretensions to be con- 
sidered a statesman, beyond the fact that he was born to rule. He is 
one of those historical characters who interest us because their posi- 
tions would have enabled them to do much, had they only known how 
it was to be done. But for the fact that he was the son of Philip the 
Good, and was born at the close of the first generation of the fifteenth 
century, Charles would have been as unimportant and uninteresting a 
personage as ever misruled men. In that history of things which 
might have been, which has a singular fascination for a certain class 
of minds, there is nothing more striking than the possibilities that were 
involved in the position of the Duke of Burgundy in the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century. A really great man, with the opportunities of 
Charles the Bold, would have stamped his name upon Christendom for 
all time. A sagacious, prudent man would have accomplished all that 
it is supposed Charles aimed at or dreamed of, and perhaps more. 
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Even a man of ordinary character would have left his dominions to 
his successors intact, with all the chances which this would have im- 
plied that some one would arise among those successors who should do 
what has been done in these days by the chiefs of the houses of Ca- 
rignano and Hohenzollern. But Charles was neither great nor prudent, 
nor yet was he an ordinary man. He was a man of some strong traits 
of character, but utterly unfit for the position to which he was born ; 
and that he was born to it was a practical satire on the lottery of life. 
He had nothing heroic in his composition, save valor ; and valor with- 
out sense to direct, or heart to control it, is an evil gift to a sovereign 
who is practicably irresponsible. Sensible men, who hold that rulers 
are accountable to God for the manner in which they discharge the 
greatest of trusts, must place him in the lowest rank of those princes 
who seem to have lived only to serve as warnings to sovereigns who 
are capable of profiting from the lessons to be found in the histories of 
others of their trade. 

Charles was ruined so utterly as to change the course of history, be^ 
cause he was a man of little mind, who insisted upon playing against 
adroit antagonists a great game, to which he was wholly unequal. He 
was no match even for Edward IV., who, though a great soldier, was 
no statesman ; and in comparison with his chief antagonist, Louis XL, 
he was a mere child. His fall is charged upon Louis, as if that were 
an offence in the French king; but Louis certainly had a right to 
thwart the Burgundian's schemes, the success of which would have 
been fatal to the greatness of France. Had Charles made himself a 
king, and acquired Provence, France must have descended to a second- 
class position, and perhaps have become part of the possessions of 
Charles, or of his successors. Probably that Austro-Burgundian line 
which rose so high in little more than forty years after the fall of 
Charles, — when Charles of Ghent became Emperor of Germany, — 
would have included France among its dominions ; and something like 
a universal empire would have existed, the head of which would have 
crushed the Protestants, and have thrown the human race back two 
centuries. Louis XL could not foresee this possible future in its details ; 
but he could foresee enough to make him tremble for that France for 
which he had labored, and suffered, and sinned, so much. Accordingly, 
he set himself to defeat the schemes of Charles. He succeeded, and 
the world is under obligations to him because he warded off the greatest 
evil that could have befallen it. That he did not know what he was 
doing does not lessen the value of his work. Few men have anything 
like a correct conception of the character of their work ; and Louis XL 
was not more ignorant of what his labors were to lead to than were 
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Washington and William of Orange, Martin Luther and John Hamp- 
den. Louis, though eminently a religious man in the sense of being 
intensely superstitious, had nothing saintly in his character or conduct ; 
but it would have fared ill with the saints who began to appear in the 
century after his death had he been worsted in his quarrel with Charles 
of Burgundy. Unwittingly, he was clearing the way for the Reforma- 
tion ; while Charles was the champion of the old order of things, and 
would have secured for it some centuries of additional life had Louis 
borne much resemblance to his father, or any resemblance to his son. 
Historical events are links in the great chain of human destinies ; and 
it was as necessary for the ultimate triumph of freedom that the 
Swiss should succeed at Grandson, Morat, and Nancy, as it was that the 
English should destroy the Armada, and Americans be victorious at 
Saratoga and Yorktown. 



7. — Die Alttestamentliche Literatur, in einer Reihe von Aufsdlzen 
dargestellt. Von Thkodob Noeldeke. Leipzig. 1868. 8vo. 
pp. 270. 

The phrase " Old Testament literature " has an unpleasant and 
irreverent sound to many ears. Is the inspired " word of God " to be 
called " literature " ? Are the utterances of seers and prophets to be 
classed with the works of poets and philosophers ? May we criticise 
Genesis as we criticise the cosmogony of Hesiod, and speak of the songs 
of David as we do of the songs of Burns or Beranger ? This reveren- 
tial repugnance more than anything else has hindered the free study of 
the books of the Old Testament as mere literary productions. It is not 
easy for the critic to discard the idea that these books are to be judged 
by other than ordinary rules, and are not to be associated with works 
of human composition. In spite of canons of criticism, there will almost 
always be a presumption that a biblical book, even with the most evident 
literary defects, must have merit beyond the best of unbiblical books. 
But there are numerous other hindrances to the literary appreciation 
of the books of the Old Testament. Such hindrances are found in the 
arbitrary distinction between canonical and apocryphal books; in the 
ancient Jewish division into the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographs, 
which fixes as by authority the proper place of the separate books ; in the 
customary arrangement of the books, which makes no account of their 
age, their subject, or their value ; in the notion of their immediate and 
close connection with the books of the New Testament, which makes 
every event and person in the Old Testament the type of some event 



